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“Marge” — Mrs.  Donna  Damerel.Kret- 
zinger  —  as  she  appears  outside 
her  role  of  trouping  chorus  girl 


By  Arthur  Kent 


Two  actresses,  mother  and  daughter,  are  battling 
side  by  side  in  one,  of  life’s  toughest  and  most 
fascinating  struggles— show  business — while  a  na- 
:ir  radio  story.  It’s  no 
arge”  show  packs  'em  in, 

ail  ("Myrt")  the  mother 
ot  Uonna  uamerei  ixretzmger  (“Marge")  in  the  script, 
they  are  mother  and  daughter  in  real  life.  That  is  one 
reason  the  show  seems  so  real.  But  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  fact  that  "Myrt  and  Marge”— this  radio  pro¬ 
gram  about  the  loves  and  hates  and  glamour  of  the 
stage— merely  mirrors  the  lifetime  experiences  of  Myrtle 
Vail.  ,  , 

Por  Myrtle  has  lived  in  three  great  epochs  of  the 
show  business:  epochs  dominated,  respectively,  by  stage, 
movies  and  radio.  Show  business  has  changed  more  be¬ 
tween  the  professional  debuts  of  Myrt  the  mother  and 
Donna  the  daughter,  -than  it  did  from  Shakespeare  to 
Shaw.  And  Myrtle  Vail,  having  been  through  it  all, 
writes  the  life  of  the 'theater  as  well  as  her  own  life 
into  her  scripts. 

The  things  she  has  seen— and  experienced! 

During- eighteen  years  of  trouping,  she  visited  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States  from  coast  to  coast. 
She  has  been  everything  from  chorus  girl  to  prima 
donna,  anil  has  played  one-night  stands,  week  stands, 
long  runs  and  split  Sundays  (two  shows  in  two  towns 
on  Sunday).  She  has  played  four  and  five  shows  a  day, 
anil  has  been  headlined  in  vaudeville  on  every  circuit . 
but  one  (Pantages).  She  has  played  every  part  in 
show  business,  for  big  salaries  and  small  salaries.  "And 
yimetimcs,”  says  snappy  little  red-hcaded  Myrtle  Vail, 
for  no  salary  at  all.’’ 

So  when  you  listen  to  "Myrt  and  Marge,”-  you  get 
the  real  low-down  on  the  theatrical  business. 

Now — how  about  the  low-down  on  Myrt? 

In  the  first  place,  she  comes  of  pioneer  stock — 


tion  listens,  enthralled,  to  .... 
wonder  that  this  "Myrt  and  M 
around  the  home  radio  circles. 
For  not  only  is  Myrtle  V 
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Indians  came  from  miles  around  to  Took  at  her.  Myrtle, 
born  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  almost 
as  soon  as  her  musical  mother  taught  her  to  sing  and 
play  and  "speak  her  piece"  at  church  affairs. 

Strange  as  it  seems.  Myrt’s  first  public  success  was 
a  private  tragedy — one  of  those  tragedies  of  childhood, 
so  funny  to  adults  but  so  utterly  humiliating  to  a 
youngster. 

It  was  all  caused  by 
a  black  dress  with  red 
trimmings,  and  the  mal¬ 
ice  of  two  brats  of  girls 
at  the  cruel  age  of  1). 

Little  Myrtle  Vail 
was  six.  She  had  been 
asked  to  sing  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of 
the  big,  eighth  -  grade 
.  boys  and  girls  of  her 
grammar  school.  It  was 
to  be  a  great  event,  with 
the  whole  town  turning 
out  to  “The  Athenae¬ 
um”  where,  in  white 

dresses,  the  big  girls  would  graduate  on  a  genuine  stage! 
The  mere  thought  of  going  into  the  Athenaeum  was 
thrilling,  but  to  think— she  was  to  sing  on  that  stage! 
Not  only  that,  but  she  was  the  only  small  child  called 
upon  to  perform  alone.  Little  Myrtle  was  very  happy. 

But  her  mother  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Vail  knew  she  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  a  white 
dress  for  her  tiny  red-headed  daughter.  Only  a  mother 


who  has  been  through  a  similar  domestic  crisis  can  un¬ 
derstand  fully  what  that  devoted  soul  must  have  suf¬ 
fered.  And,  still  suffering,  she  cut  up  an  old  black 
dress  of  her  own,  washed  it,  turned  it  "wrong  side 
out"  and  made  a  little  black  dress  for  Myrt.  Then 
she  found  some  old  red  material— no sone  threw  any¬ 
thing  away  in  those  days— and  from  it  made  sleeves, 
a  belt,  a  pocket  and  a  hair-ribbon. 

Myrtle  was  very  proud  of  her  dress. 


:  the  ( 


As  You  Listen  to  This  Popular  Pair  on  the 
Air,  Are  You  Aware  That  Myrt  Never 
Would  Have  Been  a'  Trouper,  “Marge” 
Never  Would  Have  Been  at  All — If  Myrt’s 
Mother  Hadn’t  Made  Over  an  Old  Black 
Dress  for  Six- Year-Old  Myrt? — and  If 
Her  Playmates  Hadn’t  Laughed  at  Her? 


ceeding  with  stiff  e: 
iasm.  Myrt  was  waiting 
in  a  side  room  for  her 
turn  to  go  on.  Myrtle's 
mama  was  sitting  in  the 
audience,  twisting  her 
toes  in  anxiety.  Aiid 
then  those  two  big  girls 
' 1  women  '  ‘  ‘ 


teen,”  says  Myrt)  began 
to  laugh  at  the  smaller 
child. 

"Hey,  Myrtle  Vail,” 
...  ,  _  said  one.  "what  are  you 

doing  back  here?  Go  on  out  in  front  with  your  mother.” 

"I  m  going  to  sing,"  said  Myrt  proudly.  At  this 
thev  giggled  louder. 

"Your 

"Why.  you  .... 

body  will  laugh  at  you.  All  the  other  girls  are  in  white'.” 

As  when  a  pricked  balloon  explodes  —  *u~  - 

fullness  that  1 - - 


s  that  was  Myrt’s  happiness  collapsed  into  flabby 
’•  She  looked  about  her.  It  was  true!  She  was 


sery. 


And  at  that  very  moment  came  tiny  Myrtle's  cue! 

Now  an  ordinary  child  probably  would  have  run 
home;  but  Myrtle  Vail  showed  right  then  that  she  had 
the  makings  of  a  trouper.  She  went  on  the  stage  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

She  sang  a  song  that  her  mother  carefully  had 
taught  her.  a  little  thing  called  "Creep,  Baby.  Creep.” 
Poor  Myrt.  she  turned  it  into  weep,  baby,  weep.  She 
expected  at  every  moment  to  hear  the  house  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  because  she  had  on  a  black  dress 
with  red  trimmings,  instead  of  a  white  one!  So  she  sang 
as  hard  as  she  could. 

So  frightened  did  the  poor  baby  become  that- while 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and  while  she  bellowed 
her  little  song  louder  and  louder— a  small  pool  formed 
on  the  stage  at  her  feet! 

She  wondered  why  the  audience  applauded  so  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

But  when  she  arrived  home,  and  Mother  Vail  was 
putting  her  to  bed.  little  Myrt  was  still  almost  as  fright¬ 
ened.  What  would  mama  say 
about  the  .  .  .? 

"What  she  did  say,”  recounts 
the  Myrt  of  today,  "I'll  never 
forget.  When  I  told  her  all  about 
it,  she  cried  a  little  bit,  too.  She 
took  me  in  her  arms  and  said: 
Darling,  I  really  think  I’d  have 
done  the  same  thing  myself!”’ 

It  seems  as  if  mothers  and 
daughters  understand  each  other 
very  well  in  that  family!  Perhaps 
it's  because  they  want  the  same 
things  from  life.  Mother  Vail,  for 
instance,  always  had  a  longing  to 
go  on  the  stage — but  the  closest 
she  ever  came  to  it  was  the  choir 
of  Grace  M.  K.  Church  in  Joliet 
And  that,  amazingly  enough, 
was  where  Myrt  first  developed 
the  desire  to  go  on  the  stage! 

"At  Christmas  cantatas,”  she 
relates,  “or  wherever  they  wanted 
a  child  to  stand  still  in  a  pageant 
or  a  tableau,  they’d  get  the  little 
Vail  girl.  Mother  would  curl  my 
hair  in  big,  long  sausage  curls. 

"Dimly,  I  realized  that  it 
took  something’  to  do  these 
things  —  something  the  average 
youngster  didn’t  seem  to  have.  I 
was  a  homely  little  brat,  and  I 
was  flattered  to  see  that  my  selec¬ 
tion  made  other  kids — better-look¬ 
ing.  bigger,  and  better-dressed  kids 
—jealous!  Here  was  something  I 
could  do  better  than  they  could. 
Sometimes  other  mothers  would 
ay  to  my  mother:  'Why,  she's  a 


“Marge”  from  a  photograph  taken 
when  she  was  eight  and  (right) 
Myrt  as  she  may  be  seen  any  work¬ 
ing  day  writing  the  script  for  her 
very  successful  air  show 


regular  little  actress!'  Of  course,  once  in  awhile  they 
were  a  bit  malicious  when  they  said  this.  For  in  those 
days  many  good  people  thought  that  to  be  an  actress 
was  the  next  thing  to  selling  one's  soul  to  the  devil. 
But  anyway,  it  put  the  idea  into  my  head.  When  I 
found  out  what  an  actress  was,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  one.  I  began  telling  'people  I  was  going  on  the 
stage.” 


At  the  age  of  II  love  c 
ui  course  it  was  puppy 
love — that  brought  with 
it  another  of  those  laugh¬ 
able,  horrible  humilia¬ 
tions  of  childhood.  She 
fell  in  love  with  a  trav¬ 
eling  salesman! 

"My  father  kept  a 
paint  store,”  Myrt  tells 
today.  "I  was  crazy 
about  Dad.  He  used  to 
make  me  play  the  piano 
to  show  off  for  company. 

I  liked  showing  off  so 
much  that  I  became 
quite  a  fair  pianist.  Poor 


e  to  little  Myrtle  Vail! 


formance— and  fate  would  have  to  play  me  a  dirty  trick 
like  this! 

"I  did  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  My  cheeks  burn¬ 
ing— in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  night— 1  excused 
myself  and  stepped  into  the  doorway  of  a  closed  store. 
There  1  removed  the  already  half-gone  panties  and 
stuck  them  just  behind  an  outer  door,  which  was  open. 

“And  “  1  "*  f  ‘  L 

(though  I 


All  the  Action  in  Any  Myrt  and  Marge 
Programs  Ever  to  Be  Broadcast,  Was 
Lifted  from  the  Actual  Experiences  of 
Myrt,  Trouping  in  “Two-a-Day”  and  on 
the  “Legit.”  Myrt  Has  Captured  All  the 
Glamour  of  a  Chorine’s  Life,  as  Well  as 
Heartbreak,  in  the  Scripts  She  Writes 


to  the  show  with  my  first  beau 
confess  I  had  forgotten  the  gentleman, 
but  not  the  incident, 
two  weeks  later).  And 
all  through  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  thought  kept 
popping  into  my  mind: 
How  am  I  going  to  get 
them  back,  on  the  way 
home?  Well— 1  didn't. 
I  was  too  ashamed  to 
stop  again  at  that  same 
-  I  got  up  bright 


Dad!  lie  t 


.  love 


but  could  never  hum  a  tune  without  getting  off 
key.  He  had  a  huge  pair  of  handlebar  moustaches.  I 
remember  how  they  dwindled  with  the  years.  I  le  was 
tall,  with  .black,  curly  hair,  and  handsome!  He  had  been 
a  bare-back  rider  in  a  circus — and  a  little  of  everything 
else  under  the  sun  as  well.  I  le  used  to  boast  that  he 
never  touched  olive  oil,  and  could  eat  limburger  cheese 
without  bread.  I  le  was  a  marvelous  yarn-spinner,  and 
he  loved  horses.  He  could  ride  ’em— bet  on  ’em — and 
lose  on  ’em! 

“Well,  one  of  the  wallpaper  salesmen  who  called 
on  us  was  another  handsome  yarn-spinner,  who  wore 
the  loveliest  horseshoe  stickpin  in  his  tic.  Dad  and  he 
were  great  pals,  and  one  night  when  this  young  man 
came  to  dinner— we  called  it  supper  in  those  days— he 
brought  two  tickets  to  the  Joliet  Opera  House.  I  can 
remember  the  name  of  the  play.  It  was  ‘The  Lost 
Pearl.’  When  he  announced  that  he  wanted  to  take  me 
-eleven-year-old  me— to  the  theater  with  him.  my 
heart  turned  over.  For  a  long  time  I  had  liked  hint- 
now  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  in  love  with  him. 

“We  set  out  that  night  to  walk  the  six  blocks  from 
home— on  Jefferson  Street — to  the  Opera  House.  It 
was  a  cold  night. 

"Now  my  mother  had  dressed  me  up  in  my  very 
best.  And  those  were  the  days  when  little  girls  wore 
stiff,  starched  panties  and  starched,  sfuck-out  petti¬ 
coats.  Well — as  we  were  walking,  suddenly  I  felt  some¬ 
thing  give!  Imagine  my  childish  horror  and  humilia¬ 
tion  when  I  realized  that  it  must  be  the  button  on  one 
side  of  those  starched  panties!  There  I  was — just  start¬ 
ing  out  on  my  first  date,  with  a  perfectly  marvelous 
young  man  who  wore  the  most  adorable  horseshoe  stick¬ 
pin.  and  who  was  taking  me  to  my  first  theatrical  per- 


and  early  in  the  morning 
and  came  back  to  get 
them. 

“They  were  gone! 
And  did  I  have  a  time 
explaining  their  loss,  for 
they  were  my  best  panties,  all  lace  and  shirring!” 

And  so — from  a  father  who  had  more  than  his 
share  of  sporting  blood,  and  always  did  whatever  he 
wanted  to,  and  from  a  home-loving,  church-going 
mother  with  suppressed  desires  to  become  an  actress, 
young  Myrt  got  her  strong,  early  yearnings  for  the 
stage. 

At  fourteen,  when  the  family  moved  to  Chicago, 
she  was  far  closer  to  the  realization  of  her  dream  than 
she  could  have  known.  At  that  age  she  was  quite  a 
tomboy — yet  a  moody,  brooding,  day-dreaming  kid  who 
loved  sad  music.  Her  teachers  thought  she  was  dumb; 
she  was  not  a  good  student,  though  very  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  and  English  composition,  for  she  had  a  grand  imag¬ 
ination  and  could  lie  like  a  trooper — or  a  trouper.  She 
had  few  girl-friends,  many  boy-friends.  She  could  sing 
very  well,  and  w'as  a  good  pianist.  She  had  played  the 
organ  in  the  Epworth  League  till  the  night  a  mouse  had 
jumped  out  of  it,  after  which  neither  jeers  nor  pleadings 
managed  to  get  her  near  it  again. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  thrill  of  moving  to  Chicago,  and 
I  going  into  a  grand,  magnificent  flat  on  the  West 
Side,”  Myrt  tells.  “What  difference  docs  it  make,  that 
now  I  know  it  was  nothing  but  a  dingy  walk-up  on  a 
street-car  line?  It  had  a  real  bath-room— all  our  own — 
with  a  genuine  galvanized  iron  tub.  Of  course  there 
was  no  hot  water.  But  to  my  two  sisters  and  me — all 
of  us  accustomed  to  hunching,  doubled  up,  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  wash-tub  on  Saturday  nights — it  represented  the 
height  of  luxury." 

The  three  girls  all  slept  in  one  room — which  had  a 
single  window,  opening  on  the  apartment  next  door, 
across  a  narrow  alley. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  that  apartment,”  says 
Myrt.  "It  was  there,  before  I  was  fifteen,  that  boy 
friends  began  to  call  on  me.  My  father,  in  fact,  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  call,  for  he  would  never  let  me 
go  out  with  them.  He  would  sit  in  the  front  room  with 
his  shoes  off,  smoking  a  smelly  pipe — with  one  eye  on 
his  newspaper  and  the  other  on  the  boy-friend.” 

“How  did  you  circumvent  his  parental  alertness?” 
Miss  Vail  was  asked. 

“I  didn’t,"  she  answered  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 

"Of  course,  I  was  going  to  school.  But  the  family 
had  very  little  money,  and  soon  we  were  debating  this 


Myrt  often  is  mistaken  for  “Marge’s” 
sister  in  real  life.  Small  wonder,  as 
this  recent  photograph  demonstrates 


question:  Should  Myrtle  quit  school  and  get  a  job,  or 
should  she  go  on  to  school  and  try  to  find  part-time 
work?  1  decided  to  get  a  full-time  job,  and  while  the 
family  still  was  debating,  1  started  to  look  for  one. 
It  was  while  answering  ads  and  going  around  to  offices 
in  the  Loop  that  1  met  a  girl  who  worked  in  a  La  Salle 
Street  office.  1  told  her  1  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage, 
and  she  asked  me  to  go  to  lunch  with  her.  She  said 
she  would  take  me  to  a  (Continued  on  Page  2S) 
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Reviewing  Radio 

By  Martin  J.  Porter 
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Open  Door  to  Beauty 
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Sportcasts  of  the  Week 


The  Icehouse  Murder 


The  Icehouse  Murder 


